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endure till the ceremony was at an end. Chroniclers
sought in vain for a reason. Unsavoury details appeared
in the letters which the controversy soon produced.
Ingeborgis said he was her husband, and she knew not
why he hated her. Philip felt some physical loathing,
and vowed never to have her for wife.

He may well have thought that to be unwed was as
easy as to be wed. It was an age of papal diplomacy,
and the mass of Canon Law, so soon as it had time to be
investigated by skilled students, was found capable of
a thousand interpretations, and yet often so rigid and
severe as to demand of necessity a power of dispensa-
tion. The Canon Law tied knots so hard that some man
sometimes must cut them. The central tribunal of inter-
national law, the supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal,
was at Borne, and it was not slow to exercise the power
which necessity imposed upon it. The Church must have
its equity: and it must be administered by a court of
trained lawyers. The popes and their curia must inter-
pret and overrule what Gratian and his school had
codified. So soon as it was recognised that the rules for-
bidding marriage within remote degrees of kindred and
affinity covered an enormous field of natural and artificial
relationship, a power of dispensation became essential,

last resort how far the rules extended. Philip was im-
patient of delay. Once again, it is said, he visited the
queen as she lay in the house of the abbey of S. Maur-
des-Fossfe, near Paris. It was indeed an amazing
marriage, and concerning its strange incidents, those
were wisest who held their tongues.
The king would have sent the unhappy girl home